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Danny's Sky-Town Dream 
JESSIE M. DOWLIN 


One night when I lay snug in bed, 

I dreamed the old Moon winked and said, 
“I've sent a moonbeam ladder down— 
Come on! Climb up to Blue Sky-Town!” 


So I climbed up to streets in Sky 
Where Night Wind’s horses trotted by, 
And crowds of Starmen stood around 
As if the sky were like the ground. 


They said, “It’s time for supper soon— 
Let’s get some cheese from Father Moon; 
And bring the Dippers, so we may 

Dip creamy milk from the Milky Way.” 


In Star homes on the moon-bright streets 
The Star wives shook their white cloud sheets, 
Then tucked them ‘round the little Stars 

Who slept in cribs with moonbeam bars. 


On prancing wind steeds rode big Stars 
Who lit street lamps on roads to Mars; 
Old Dog Star barked, but barked in vain, 
While Great Bear strolled in Leo lane. 


But swift a Comet flew through air, 

And Stars cried, “That’s our airplane there!” 
So many jumped on for a ride 

That I was crowded off the side. 


Then I woke up—the Moon was gone; 
One Starman blinked in clouds of dawn, 
And seemed to say, “So you fell down! 
Well, come again to Blue Sky-Town!” 


DECORATION BY WYNNA WRIGHT 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu EveLyN HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


F THIS family keeps on growing it will have to 

move into a larger shoe and find more wooden 
spoons for broth-without-any-bread. On June 30, 
there were 6,930,849 members of the American Junior 
Red Cross, a casual 52,426 having been added to the 
enrollment last year. In another year or less we 
shall be saying like the child in Wordsworth’s poem, 
“We are seven’’—million! All of this family, how- 
ever, should be too much alive for that reference to 
fit. 

How Many Members Are Live Ones? 


Do your pupils know that they, as members of 
their class group, belong to the Junior Red Cross? 
Have they accepted the pledge on the Membership 
Roll? Do they know that the boys and girls from 
other countries pictured on the Junior Red Cross 
CALENDAR are also members of the Junior Red Cross? 
Do they select from the monthly activities several 
that they can carry out? Do they read the Junior 
Rep Cross News each month? 


Ways of Using the Magazine and the Calendar 


The Junior Rep Cross News and the CALENDAR OF 
SERVICE may be used as material to keep bright pupils 
busy ; that is, it may be read after lessons are learned 
or as a reward for finishing lessons promptly. A 
weak point in this plan is that the Junior Red Cross 
program is often used with encouraging results to 
bring out the slow, the shy and even the problem 
pupil. So the whole benefit possible to a classroom 
is not gained unless the materials are available to all 
pupils—‘‘doing’’ children as well as docile children, 
and those who have not found their own inner gifts 
for worthwhile accomplishment, as well as those with 
genius for lessons or leadership. 

Several definite periods during the month may be 
assigned for discussion of the magazine and CAaL- 
ENDAR—one of the opening exercise periods each 
week, an occasional ‘‘citizenship’’ period, a reading 
class, a club period. 

Reports may be assigned to pupil committees, a 
different committee for each such period. 

The features in the magazines and the suggestions 
on the CALENDAR may be woven into the work of 
many classes during the month, a little here and 
there, wherever it will give added purpose to pupil 
activity. 


A Classroom Index of the News 


This issue of the Junior Rep Cross News offers 
material of use in a variety of classes. The following 
classification may be a time-saver: 


Primary Grades: 
“Danny’s Skytown Dream;” “Wally Wombat;” “Little 


Poem for Rhyming;” “Lost—One Plum Blossom;” “Junior 
Pet Parades.” 


Geography: 

Albania—“The Log Schoolhouse.” 

Australia—“Wally Wombat;” “Australia! Land of 
Ours;” “Padoobyer Goes to Sea.” Two books reviewed in 
past issues of the TEACHER’S GUIDE furnish especially in- 
teresting supplementary reading in connection with these 
features—The Hunted Piccaninnies, by Fleming, E. P. 
Dutton Co. (reviewed in January, 1929) and The Jungle 
Meeting Pool, by Skipper, Frederick Stokes Co. (reviewed 
in February, 1930). 

Canada—“Canada’s Reindeer Immigrants.” 

China—“Lost—One Plum Blossom;” “What’s Happen- 
ing in China.” 

Mexico—Front cover, “Mexican Water Carrier.” 

Other Countries—“‘Junior News from Seven Countries ;” 
“Shuttles of Friendship.” 


Citizenship: 

“American Juniors By and Large;” “Junior News from 
Other Countries;” “A Message of Good Will;” “Shuttles 
of Friendship.” 


Nature: 
“Canada’s Reindeer Immigrants;” “Junior Pet Parades.” 


Catching the Christmas Spirit Early 


Several letters quoted in the articles, ‘‘Shuttles of 
Friendship,’’ make us believe that the Christmas 
boxes from American children are helping indeed to 
weave the fabric of human love. There is even less 
question as to the enjoyment of American children in 
preparing the boxes. 

Nevertheless, the project is an expensive one, the 
cost of shipment taking a considerable sum from the 
National Children’s Fund. Gifts should be chosen 
with imaginative thought about the friends who will 
receive them, and wrapped and packed as carefully 
as for personal friends. The Franklin Almanac, of 
the Franklin School, San Francisco, California, last 
year reported the pleasure the members there had in 
filling their Christmas boxes with just this degree of 
care: 


“The Junior Red Cross Council is now busily filling 
Christmas boxes for the little children of Guam. The 
regular meeting period is not long enough during this 
busy season. Many members are giving freely of their 
time afterwards. 

“We find this Christmas giving such happy work. The 
children ‘in all of the classes have gathered very pretty 
gifts. It is a real joy to handle them, wrapping them 
in soft tissue paper, then tying them with bright colored 
twine. 

“On the very top of each box is placed a Christmas 
card with greetings from Franklin School. Then the box 
is closed and labeled, ‘For a boy’ or ‘For a girl’ and our 
hearts reach across the ocean as we say, 

“Little Sisters and Brothers in Guam, May You Have 
a Very Happy Christmas.” 








Developing Calendar Activities for September 


Guides for a Good Start 


ACH year, experience teaches new bits of wisdom 

in Junior Red Cross work. So, cheerful in the 

realization that we are still young enough to keep 

learning, we pass on several fresh discoveries and 
reminders of former ones. 


Adopting Veterans’ Hospitals 


Experience has proven the wisdom of allowing only 
higher grades (from the fifth through the high 
school) to take part in the project of adopting Vet- 
erans’ hospitals. The gifts that younger members 
can do nicely are not kinds that serve a real need 
among hospitalized veterans, More mature work is 
essential. Only very rarely has some consignment 
from primary grades been acceptable; more often a 


hospital receiving favors from tiny children has had, 


to appeal to National or Branch Headquarters about 
the disposal of them. If the value is not genuine, 
if the project is an artificial, a ‘‘created’’ one, it be- 
comes insincere and loses in educational worth. So 
let this project be a privilege of pupils from the fifth 
grade up. 

There is opportunity for the little fellows to make 
their charming gifts of scrapbooks, cutouts, and toys 
for others their own age, in local institutions. There 
they are warmly welcomed. If the Red Cross Chapter 
cannot help you find such an opportunity nearby for 
the lower grades, National or Branch Headquarters 
will be glad to make a contact for you. 

A second caution in connection with the ‘‘soldier 
friend’’ project is that you shall help the Red Cross 
guard against dangers of individual correspondence. 
It is safer for gifts to be labeled only with the name 
of the Junior Red Cross and the class as a whole. 
If a letter of friendly wishes accompanies the gift, 
it, too, should be signed with the name of the whole 
class or by a pupil-secretary or committee for the 
class. No child’s personal address should ever be 
given on gifts or letters, and acknowledgments should 
reach the children through the school and Chapter. 
Very few problems have arisen and these have been 
easily straightened out, but Red Cross Directors of 
Recreation in government hospitals depend upon this 
national policy and your help to prevent the em- 
barrassments that arise from individual contacts. 


Christmas Menu Covers for Sailors 


Quotas, assignments of vessels and mailing dates 
will be given by National or Branch Headquarters, 
for schools that wish to make Christmas menu covers 
for sailors. 

School Correspondence 


When it comes to School Correspondence, our na- 
tional experience is broadened and modified by the 
experience of the many other national Red Cross 
Societies. A year ago this past summer. a special 
conference on international correspondence was held, 
attended by representatives from 36 countries, com- 
prising 21 different language groups. The published 
report of that conference, which reached us this sum- 
mer, was made the basis for a revision of our own 
School Correspondence Pamphlet, ARC 621. Your 
school may have a new one, on request. Here are a 
few of the most important suggestions: 


If a reply to the album sent by your pupils is un- 
reasonably slow, let them write their own polite letter 
jogging their correspondents: one that will tell the 
foreign friends that their reply is awaited with eager- 
ness, because of the pleasure it will bring. A bulle- 
tin from the League of Red Cross Societies says: 

“This direct appeal from one group to the other would 
seem more friendly than an official notice from the Junior 
Red Cross office and also would receive more attention. 
These letters would be handled as regular school corre- 
spondence, of course,” sent through the National Red 
Cross offices. 

The preferred size for albums is now 10 x 12 inches 
and one pound in weight. Those which weigh more 
than two pounds or exceed 14 x 14 inches cannot be 
sent to foreign schools. It is because of the financial 
burdens of translation and transmission, which many 
of the Red Cross societies cannot meet, that smaller 
albums are essential. 

Small albums, then, with not more than four or five 
illustrated letters dealing with different phases of 
one central topic, are in fashion. The first letter, 
however, should be a letter of greeting written in the 
friendly ‘‘spirit of the Red Cross,’’ and if possible 
telling something about Junior Red Cross service ac- 
tivities of your school, The Red Cross symbol should 
always be displayed on either the outside or the in- 
side cover. This is not only because the exchange is 
made possible by the organization, but more because 
membership in the worldwide Junior Red Cross, with 
its universal idea of service, is the strongest bond 
among the young correspondents. So much so, that 
another national society wrote some months ago, of 
one album sent for placement, ‘‘We will do our best 
to pair this, but as it contains no reference whatever 
to Junior Red Cross, and as all our Links are very 
keen on this side of the work, I fear we may have 
difficulty.’’ 

Then there is the matter of acknowledging work 
received. Mrs. Thornton, who guides the exchanges 
for our own country, says: 

“I do not think there is anything more important in 
School Correspondence than these letters of acknowledg- 
ment. Every school which makes an album looks forward 
eagerly to some message from the receiving school, and 
if it does not come they are disappointed. Having re- 
ceived a good letter of acknowledgment, they are per- 
fectly willing to wait a proper length of time for the 
return album, but is no letter comes in the meantime, they 
get very impatient. Even when the album arrives, some- 
times it makes no mention whatever of the one which was 
received. All this is very bad for our international under- 
standing and friendship.” 

From a wealth of examples, copied for Headquar- 
ters files, this one is excellent: 

“DEAR FRIENDS OF SPAIN: 


“Many thanks for your portfolio. It contained much 
neat, skillful work. We were much interested in the post- 
cards you sent us. The pictures of your school made us 
realize that the word Spaniard didn’t necessarily mean 
a man with a ruff and sword in his belt as are pictured 
De Soto and Ponce de Leon in our histories, but children 
who look and dress very much like ourselves. 

‘“‘We showed your portfolio to the ladies of one of our 
women’s clubs. One of the ladies had been to Cadiz and 


told us still more about the place. 
“We will try to send you some more of our school work.” 
Sincerely, 
GRADE VIII, CORNWALL PLAINS SCHOOL, 
CONNECTICUT. 





Junior Red Cross 


A County Project in Correspondence 


HE letters quoted here tell a story that began 

two years ago at the time of the West Indian 
Hurricane. Miss Maude A. Gibbs, the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
wrote, in her Junior Red Cross bulletin: 


“DEAR JUNIORS: 


“T am passing on to you a bit of news of which you may 
well be proud. Word was received by us a short time ago 
that our Junior Red Cross Chapter here in Prince George’s 
County Schools had made the largest contribution in the 
state to the little sufferers in the West Indian Hurricane. 
We are very proud of you, not only for that reason, but 
for the many other splendid things that you did last year.” 


Before very long a school correspondence album 
was sent from the Juniors of Aibonito, P. R., to 
Prince George’s County. All the letters were full of 
warm friendship and told many interesting things 
about the island. The opening letter said: 


“DEAR AMERICAN FRIENDS: 


“The main purpose of this letter is to introduce our 
portfolio which all of us hope will please you. ’Tis the 
unanimous voice of the Juniors of the schools of Porto 
Rico, that want to offer it to their American friends who 
willingly helped us in this critical period of misfortune. 

“We are enclosing you pictures and description of how 
the island was before the cyclone and how it is today, 
which will help you to form a clear idea of the fierceness 
of the cyclone which recently swept our island. Also 
there’s some original work; poems and compositions, sin- 
cere expressions dictated by the impulses of our hearts in 
trying unsuccessfully to express in mere words the divine 
and pure language of the souls, which know how to be 
grateful. 

“We know by information of the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Porto Rico that you were the first ones 
in giving your full cooperation to that great deed and for 
that reason we are sending you this portfolio, bearer of 
the blessings of your Porto Rican brothers who will never 
forget your generous doings. 

“We will be greatly pleased to continue this correspond- 
ence, for we like to have an unknown American friend 
with whom to carry on correspondence, as a means of in- 
timate relation between us.” 


In due time Miss Gibbs helped Prince George’s to 
secure a reply album by sending them the following 
bulletin : 


“Sometime before the end of this month I would like 
you to prepare one of the following paragraphs to be used 
in making a large portfolio to be returned with the letters. 
Let this be an English lesson, also. I am sending you a 
copy of the whole list of subjects so you will know what 
the completed book will contain, but each school will do 
only the part that is underscored in red. Let every mem- 
ber of the sixth and seventh grades make his individual 
copy at school but send me the two best, as called for in 
the letters above. I will combine the contributions in the 
order listed, making one for Aibonito, and the Red Cross 
may send the other where they think it will be most 
appreciated. 

“In writing the letters and the paragraphs please write 
with ink and use the regular composition paper supplied 
to the schools. The pictures may be made or mounted 
on white or colored drawing paper cut the same size as 
the composition sheet or smaller. When the parts are 
combined we will have some school mount them on appro- 
priate mounting paper, and another school may make the 
cover. The individual schools may not have an oppor- 
tunity to see the completed book but we will mimeograph 
and send back to you the paragraphs as they are written. 
In mailing your letter and composition to me do not fold 
them, but put a piece of pasteboard on each side to keep 


in Smaller Schools 


them from being crushed. Don’t you think it will be 
interesting?” 


The topics for the completed county album in- 
cluded— 


Birth of Our Nation, July 4, 1776: picture of “Signing 

of the Declaration of Independence” and paragraph on 

the significance of that date. 

Our National Banner: picture and paragraph. 

Our Constitution: a short history, emphasizing its endur- 

ance, with appropriate pictures. 

The Father of Our Country: picture and explanation. 

Our National Capitol: picture and history (paragraph). 

Our National Anthem: words and music and paragraph 

on its origin. 

The Great Emancipator: Abraham Lincoln (with picture— 

He Saved Our Union). 

Our National Flower, the Goldenrod: with pictures hand 

drawn and colored. ; 

The American Eagle: picture, paragraph discussing and 

telling why it was chosen to represent our nation. 

A Map of the United States: showing Maryland and 

Washington plainly marked. oS 

Maryland: map and paragraph giving its position in the 

United States and brief history. 

Annapolis, Our Historic State Capitol, seat of the Nation’s 

Naval Academy: with pictures of State Capitol and 

Academy. 

Our State Flag: with pictures and explanation. 

Our State Song: words and music. 1. Hark to an exiled— 
2. Thou wilt not come— 

Our State Flower, the Black-eyed Susan: hand drawn and 

colored picture with name. 

Our National Hymn: words and music. 


A County Project in Clay Center, Nebraska 


Another county project, interesting in connection 
with current pioneer celebrations, was carried out 
last year under the leadership of Fannie R. Haylett, 
the Junior Red Cross Chairman, Clay Center, Ne- 
braska. Instructions in their local bulletin read: 


“Our new project is called ‘Our Own County.’ I think 
it would be nice to have all of the interesting things about 
your school district arranged in such a way that other 
people would enjoy learning about you. In order that you 
might know how to go about preparing this history of 
your school and community, I have arranged an outline 
that you may follow in connection with your history, lan- 
guage, geography and reading classes, It is arranged 
by the month so you will know each month just what 
you can do, and by the end of the year you will have 
something to be very proud of. 

“October—Ask people to tell you all the stories of the 
early days that they remember. Write these and store 
them away. 

“November—Learn stories of the social times in early 
days. 

“December—Write about the early days of the churches 
in your community. 

“January—Write the school history. Many records for 
reference will be found in the office of the county super- 
intendent. 

“February—tTell about the places and buildings of inter- 
est, and be sure to include all the old land marks. 
“March—Tell about the development of transportation 
and farming methods. 

“April—Tell about the people, such as prevailing nation- 
ality and famous personages. 

“May—Tell anything that has not been covered in the 
above outline. 

“Send your ‘History’ to me and I will put it with 
the reports from the other schools, and we will have a 
WONDERFUL BOOK. Use History Notebook paper. 
Use pen and ink. Be neat in your work. Be accurate 
in statements, and in spelling.” 








Fitness for Service for September 


cleanliness that every one should observe regularly : 


A. (a) Bathe regularly, at least twice a week. 
(b) Brush the teeth regularly, at least once a 


HE Fitness for Service section of this year’s 

CALENDAR stresses the social ideal in Junior Red 
Cross health work. The special point to be stressed 
is stated at the beginning of the Fitness for Service 
section each month and is outlined under the head- 
ings, Personal, Community, National and World re- 
sponsibility. Activity, or doing, is emphasized more 
than textbook study. 


Ten Health Questions and Answers 

Last spring in connection with the Junior Red 
Cross Health Broadcast over the School of the Air, 
Doctor De Kleine, the medical officer of the American 
Red Cross, prepared a list of ten questions and an- 
swers that summarize important points of health. 
These were mimeographed and sent in response to 
special requests. They are reprinted here because 
they seem appropriate for the general discussion of 
health at the beginning of a new school year: 

1. How much do -you weigh—how tall are you— 
how much should you weigh for your age and height— 
do you weigh yourself regularly ? 

A. Consult standard table, weights and measures. 
(A mimeographed copy of a height-weight table will 
be sent free by National or Branch Headquarters, 
Junior Red Cross, on request.) 

2. Name four things that every one should do to 
maintain approximately the average weight: 


A. (a) Eat the correct foods. 
(b) Sleep long hours with open windows. 
(c) Have all harmful defects or habits removed 
or corrected. 
(d) Exercise in the open air. 


3. Name three foods that should be included in our 
daily diet: 

A. Milk, green vegetables and fruits. These should 
be eaten daily because they are the protective foods. 
Other foods ordinarily used, such as meat or eggs, 
cereal or bread, and potatoes should also be eaten 
regularly, but perhaps not daily in all cases. Sugar 
and candy should be eaten moderately and only at 
mealtime. 

4. How many hours should we sleep every night— 
snould we sleep with open or closed windows—in a 
coul or warm room—why ? 

A. (a) The younger the children the longer hours 
of sleep they require. Children five to ten years 
should sleep from ten to twelve hours. Children ten 
years or older should sleep nine to ten hours, Here 
is a time table: To bed at eight years old, not later 
than eight o’clock. For each successive birthday, 
allow a quarter of an hour’s grace. That is, at nine 
years old, to bed at 8:15, and so on. 

(b) We should sleep with open windows so that 
we can breathe fresh and cool air. Cool or cold tem- 
perature in a bedroom, provided we sleep warm, is 
much healthier than sleeping in warm rooms. 

5. Name three harmful defects that children fre- 
quently have which should be corrected. 

A. (a) Defects of vision—corrected by properly 

fitted glasses. 

(b) Deeayed teeth—corrected by filling or ex- 

traction. 

(¢) Diseased tonsils—corrected by removal. 


6. Name five health habits relating to personal 


day. 

Come to the classroom with clean hands, 
neck and ears, clean handkerchief, clean 
clothes and shoes, and neat appearance. 
Wash the hands thoroughly with soap and 
water before each meal and after going to 
the toliet. 

Help keep the school buildings and grounds 
clean by practicing clean habits—help keep 
a clean desk, clean floors, clean walls, clean 
toilets, clean playgrounds. 


7. Why should every one play or exercise out-of- 
doors regularly ? 

A. We cannot keep in the best of health unless we 
expose ourselves to the healthful rays of the sun. 
This can only be done by a great deal of outdoor play 
or work. <A nice luscious coat of tan is the best evi- 
dence any one can have of out-door play. Every one 
should acquire a coat of tan in the summer months. 
Children in the Southern States can have this the 
year around. It is also very healthful to play out- 
doors in cold weather, even if it is cloudy. 

8. How should children be dressed in the classroom, 
and why? 

A. All extra garments intended for out-of-door 
wear should be removed in the classroom and in the 
home. Coats, sweaters, rubbers, rubber boots, muf- 
flers, ete., should be removed. Except in very cold 
climates children should not wear heavy woolen 
underwear. 

9. What should the average temperature of the 
classroom or home be—how can this be regulated ? 

A. The temperature should never exceed 70 de- 
grees. Sixty-eight degrees is warm enough for all 
people in normal health. Every school room and 
home should have a thermometer. The correct tem- 
perature can then be easily maintained by carefully 
regulating the heat and by opening. the windows 
frequently. 

10. What can we do to raise the standard of health 
in our schools? 


A. (a) By practicing good health habits. 
(b) By keeping the school building and grounds 
clean and healthful. 
(c) By having a regular physical examination 
by a doctor and dentist, and by correcting 
all harmful defects. 


What a Chance 
The Michigan Education Journal, February, 1930, 
gave the following encouraging gem: 


Cheer up! 
You have two chances 
One of getting the germ 
And one of not 
And if you get the germ 
You have two chances 
One of getting the disease 
And one of not 
And if you get the disease 
You have two chances 
One of dying 
And one of not 

And if you die—Well, you still have 

two chances, 


(e) 


(d) 


(e) 








The Log Schoolhouse 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


BOY squatted before a blackened board 

A placed on a soap box. On the board he 

wrote “Shkolla ashtshi mir e bukna,” 

which in the Albanian language means, “Our 
school is good and beautiful.” 

You would have smiled, perhaps you would 
have laughed outright had you been there, for the 
school was no more than a log hut, and unfinished 
at that. Yet it had a certain beauty, too. To be- 
gin with, it stood on a breezy hilltop in a half- 
cleared wood. Yellow violets grew up to the very 
doorstep. The birds were everywhere. On the 
sheltered side fruit trees were planted, each pro- 
tected by a ring of stakes from wandering goats 
and cows. The house had the clean, sharp smell 
of freshly split logs. Its walls were made of 
braided twigs, thickly plastered on the inside with 
mud. In order to dry the mud a fire of logs, 
laid on the floor of the larger of the two rooms, 
burned night and day. The smoke circled up 
and out through the cracks of the roof, which 
had not yet been filled in with turf. When the 
inner walls were dry, the outer ones in turn would 
be plastered and left to the summer sun to 
harden. 

This was the schoolhouse. The boy Gino, who 
wrote on the board that it was good and beau- 
tiful, was the only young person who came to it. 
The rest were grown men. There were plenty of 
children in the refugee colony to which Gino be- 
longed to have made a big class. But they had 
an idea that if you went to school you must be 
neat and clean. As they were all more or less 
ragged and dirty they felt unfit. Gino felt the 
same. But looking down at his tatters he said, 
“It will be a long time before I get any new 
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clothes, and in the meantime I may learn to read 
and write.” So he asked the men to admit him 
and they took him in as a brother. 

Why were the men going to school? 

They had lived most of their lives in Serbia 
and it was the language of that country that they 
had learned and not their own. (For that mat- 
ter, in Albania, before she won independence in 
1918 only the Turkish language was taught in 
the schools.) Now that Albania is free these 
men have come back to their own country, bring- 
ing their families, but leaving behind them all 
that they could not carry on their donkeys or on 
their own backs. They are living in a colony at 
Mamurae. 

The Albanian government has given each man 
a few acres of land to clear and till. In time they 
will have comfortable farms, but for the present 
it is very hard. Each man must fell trees and 
with them build a house, just as our pioneers in 
the great West did not long ago. He must dig a 
well and clear his fields of stumps and stones 
before he can plough and plant. There are few 
tools to work with, little money for seed, no ani- 
mals for milk and cheese and wool except where 
they are given by friends interested through the 
Herbert Memorial Fund. Not all the land is 
high and dry. Some of it is marshy and full of 
malaria until drained. 

Into this world of hard work and hope have 
come hundreds of Albanian children still wearing 
the fine old costumes of the mountain tribes. 
They have never heard of the Junior Red Cross, 
never had a Christmas box, never heard of the 
help that children can give to children. 

Later I shall tell you a story about Gino. 
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Soon they reached the river and walked to the boat which was to take them down to Wubu 


Lost—One Plum Blossom! 


ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


PART I 
E-JE stood with the toe of one new sateen 
J ice rubbing the heel of the other, and blinked 
her eyelids rapidly to hold back the tears. 

Last month, on her twelfth birthday, the pas- 
tor of the small Christian church in their town 
had told her father and mother that Je-Je had 
learned all they could teach her in the little Mis- 
sion School. She had been such a good student, 
he said, that he hoped they would send her away 
to the Girls’ Boarding School in Nanking. 

And now she was ready to go! For weeks 
mother had been stitching the jackets and trou- 
sers and embroidering the shoes which were 
packed in the small pigskin trunk the shape and 
size of an American suitcase, with a long brass 
lock. For the trip Je-Je was wearing a dark blue 
cotton jacket with trousers to her ankles, white 
socks of cotton cloth and plain black shoes. Her 
hair was roughly combed and plaited, and her 
fingernails were uneven and not very clean. 
Mother’s seven children kept her too busy to 
attend to such things as hair and fingernails. 

Three of the children were playing shuttlecock, 
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but the two youngest stood clinging to Je-Je (Big 
Sister). Until today she had taken almost entire 
care of these two, and her going away would mean 
more to them than to anyone else, except mother. 

Je-Je could not understand why mother want- 
ed her to go to Nanking toschool. At first father 
had insisted that it would be time and money 
wasted; for, said he, everyone knew that girls 
could not learn from books. But mother, usually 
so mild, had dared to argue. She told him that 
Je-Je had proved she could learn; also, she in- 
vited him to consider Miss Wang, who came twice 
a year to examine the students in their subjects. 
Father himself had remarked that she sounded 
almost as though she had the brains of a man. 
At this reminder father admitted Miss Wang 
might be unusual, but she had not succeeded in 
getting herself a husband. If they were to send 
Je-Je to Nanking, the Chu family would prob- 
ably object to their son’s marrying her. 

Then grandmother spoke up. “Ask them!” she 
said. “T am older than you, my son, and while I 
have no interest in this new religion of yours, the 
ways of life are changing and it may be wise for 





you to consider this matter carefully. Tell Chu 
Hsien-Seng; if he disapproves the affair will be 
settled.” 

Mother had been so much astonished at having 
grandmother agree with her that she had said 
nothing else. But there was no need of more; 
for several days later father had told mother to 
prepare Je-Je for school in Nanking. 

Je-Je thought it might be pleasant to study 
books, but she did not want to leave mother and 
the babies, nor to live with strange girls and still 
stranger foreign teachers. At the thought the 
tears brimmed over and she buried her face in 
baby brother’s collar. 

At the gateway father and mother stood wait- 
ing for the two sedan chairs. With great strides 
the coolies came swinging down the narrow road, 
the empty chairs swaying on the poles. Father 
shouted to them to lower the chairs just inside 
the gateway; mother called to Je-Je; the chil- 
dren gathered about her. Mother’s eyes looked 
sad. “Be a good girl!” she said, giving Je-Je a 
small square of muslin in which were tied several 
silver coins. Father stepped 


into his chair and Je-Je fol- i 





lowed in hers. A _ servant 
lighted a string of firecrackers 
as an offering to the God of 
the Road, and the travelers set 
out. 

In the excitement Je-Je for- 
got her tears, for this was the 
first time she had ever gone 
beyond the ancestral graves in 
the hills close by. At the river 
bank they stepped into the 
boat which was to take them 
down to Wuhu. The boatman 
and his wife welcomed them, 
and Je-Je settled herself in the 
stern, close to where the boat- 
man’s three-year-old son 
sprawled among a family of 
chickens. The little boy was 
tied about the waist with a 
strong rope, which had been 


father’s sleeve. Did not everyone know that the 
River Dragon disliked particularly these small, 


‘steaming creatures that dared to run up and 


down his broad highway, and had neither sails 
nor oars with which he might drag them to de- 
struction? 

At Nanking her father called to two rickshaw 
runners, and Je-Je stared with wide-open eyes, 
for they were the first she had ever seen. The 
men lowered the shafts at the feet of the pas- 
sengers, father placed Je-Je in the first vehicle, 
gave the runners his orders, then followed in the 
other. Along the Great Horse Road they glided, 
passed beside the gateway of Nanking’s Drum 
Tower, ran down a long, winding hill and then, 
turning into a side road, stopped before a barred 
wooden door. In another moment they were be- 
ing escorted by the old gateman to the School 
Principal’s office. 

While her father talked with the strange for- 
eign woman, Je-Je looked about her. Everything 
was clean and bare and quiet. This was unlike 
any school that she had ever seen. Schools 
were noisy places, 
where all of the stu- 
dents sat in one room 
and studied their 
lessons aloud, each 
voice trying to be 
heard above the oth- 
ers. That, of course, 
was the only way 
one could learn. But 
listen as she might, 
she could hear noth- 
ing of the sort. The 
strangeness grew 
upon her; in_ her 
heart was a _ great 
longing for mother 
and the small sisters 
and brothers. 

The foreign wo- 
man now tapped a 
little bell on her desk 
and a young Chinese 


__ ____—., 





fastened to a table-leg in the 
cabin. The chickens were tied, 
too, and Je-Je was amused to 
see the strings pull them back whenever they 
leaned too far over the edge after floating scraps. 

By evening they reached the city of Wuhu and 
next morning they found their places in the 
launch bound for Nanking. Je-Je was frightened 
by the tall river steamers and great brown junks 
which towered all about them, and when they 
boarded the launch she caught timidly at her 


Brown Eyes looked at ber. “Small newcomer,” 
she said, “you are frightened, aren’t you?” 


teacher entered the 
office. The principal 
spoke to her about 
Je-Je. Father rose to take his leave. Je-Je’s 
heart seemed to stop beating. Surely father 
would not make her stay alone with these 
strangers. Eyes wide with fear, she looked 
up into his face. Father, anxious to catch his 
boat back to Wuhu, did not realize how Je-Je felt. 
He counseled her to be a good student and to give 
her teachers no trouble. Then patting her on 
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the head, he said good-bye and bowed himself 


out of the office. 

The young Chinese teacher told Je-Je to fol- 
low her. Too frightened now even to cry, Je-Je 
stumbled along after her. They left that build- 
ing, walked over a flowery campus and entered a 
long, low dormitory. Up a flight of stairs they 
climbed, then entered a large room containing 
a number of small iron beds. These were neat 
and clean and nothing lay about in disorder. The 
only occupant was a girl who sat near one of the 
windows with a book. She looked up as they 
walked in, and the teacher told her that she could 
help make this new student feel at home, and 
show her where to put her things. The girl, whose 
face was spattered with freckles and whose soft, 
brown eyes were hidden by spectacles, flashed 
Je-Je a warm smile. The teacher left them. 

“Where is your home, and how long have you 
attended school?” asked Brown Eyes, as she bent 
over Je-Je’s trunk. 

The other, trembling, answered in whispers. 

Brown Eyes looked up at her. “Small new- 
comer,” she remarked, “you are frightened, aren’t 
you?” 

The tears trickled slowly down Je-Je’s cheeks. 
The other girl took a clean handkerchief from 
her jacket and wiped them away. “Do not fear; 
at first, it is the same with all of us, but we soon 
begin to like it here. Now, tell me your name; 
mine is Bao Djen (Precious Jewel). What do 
they call you?” 

“Je-Je.” 

“But almost every girl here in school is Big 
Sister at home, so that will not do.” 

“Sometimes my mother calls me 
(Plum Blossom).” 


‘Mei Li’ 


“That is a pretty name,” said Precious Jewel 
by way of comfort. “Now let us wash for eve- 
ning rice, and then you shall go down to eat it at 
my table.” 

A little later, Plum Blossom followed Bao 
Djen into the dining room. Her slowly vanishing 
fright swept over her anew as she faced the hun- 
dred and fifty girls gathered there. Never had 
she seen so many girls at once, and there was not 
even one among them whom she knew. She 
could not stay here in this strange place; she 
would die if she did not get back to her own home. 

After the meal, several girls came up with 
friendly gestures, but Plum Blossom shrank from 
them in terror. Bao Djen had to leave her with 
them, and the new student never knew how she 
went through the evening and the long night of 
sleeplessness that followed. 

Next morning she sat through each class star- 
ing wildly ahead of her and heard nothing that 
was said. The determination to get away occu- 
pied her thoughts and each strange teacher of- 
fered only another terror. Her longing for her 
family had become an intolerable ache, but how 
to get back to them was more than she could 
puzzle out. 

Another night passed. In the morning when 
the girls were filing to the first class, Plum Blos- 
som slipped out of line, and keeping to the shel- 
ter of the hedge-bordered walk, turned towards 
the gate-house. No one was watching. The 
gateman was not around and his elderly wife was 
busy just inside the door of their living quarters. 
It was a simple thing for the new student to 
make her way noiselessly to the street. 

(What happened to Plum Blossom alone in Nanking? 
Her adventures will be told in the October News.) 


Wally Wombat 


A class poem written by Joyce, 7 years old, for an album which the Public School in 
Kagerah, New South Wales, Australia, sent to a school in Decatur, Illinois 


HE bush-coach was ready 

And Billy the Bear, 
Before he was starting, 
Collected the fare. 


Now young Wally Wombat 
Who wanted a ride, 

As proud as a peacock 

Was sitting inside. 


He wore a big eye-glass, 
His socks were of silk, 
His coat was of satin, 
His gloves white as milk. 


“Fare please, sir,” said Billy, 
Then Wally went red. 

He felt in his pockets 

And hung down his head. 


Jo Jackass laughed loudly: 
“‘Koo-koo-kirra-koo.” 
The platypus winked 

At the White Cockatoo. 


“This way, sir,” said Billy, 
And pushed him outside. 
And now Wally’s weeping— 
He did want a ride! 


“Cutting the Christmas Cake” is the 
new Christmas card which has been issued 
by the Junior Red Cross of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Copies can be purchased for 
twenty cents a dozen through the Aus- 
tralian Red Cross, 46 Latrobe Street, Mel- 
bourne, C.1, Australia; but be sure to 
send a money order in payment, and not 
cither cash or stamps. The guests around 
the table in the picture are as follows: 





“Australia! Land of Ours” 


1. Kangaroo 7. Dingo 
2. Koala, or Native 8. Cockatoo 
Bear 9. Emu 
3. Wallaby 10. Native Com- 
4. Pelican panion, or 
5. Opossum Australian 
6. Wombat Crane 
- EAR Friends Across the Seas,” wrote the 


school at Thoona, in Victoria, Australia, 

to their correspondents in Central School, 
LaGrande, Oregon: “We were very pleased in- 
deed to get your interesting letters. We enjoyed 
reading them very much and were greatly in- 
terested in all that you told us, especially about 
your school work and games. We also thank you 
for the Christmas box. We are hoping to send 
you one next Christmas. 

“We are going to tell you about. our country, 
Australia; our state, Victoria, and our little town- 
ship of Thoona. 

“Our country is much the same build as yours. 
Along the eastern coast we have a chain of moun- 
tains known as the Eastern Highlands. The 
western part is a plateau, and contains a number 
of deserts. Camels are used by people who cross 
those parts, as the rainfall is very scarce. There 
are still a number of blacks found about there. 
In the Northern Territory and in Queensland, 
there are also still many blackfellows who, as 
you probably know, were the inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia before the white people came. 

“Between the plateau and the highlands we 
have the central plains, which are drained by 
three large basins, the Gulf of Carpentaria, the 
Lake Eyre and the Murray River. The Murray 
River is the largest in Australia, and has numer- 
ous tributaries. It is a boundary line between 
our state, Victoria, and New South Wales. Along 
its bank are a number of billabongs, or pools, and 
a very queer animal, the ornithorhynchus, or 
platypus, has its home there. This little animal 


is about a foot to eighteen inches in length, has a 
bill like a duck and burrows under water, work- 
ing upward into dry land. Platypus burrows are 
from 20 to 50 feet in length, and there is another 
entrance from the land. The young are hatched 
from eggs and are in the nest usually in Septem- 
ber and October, generally two or three at a time. 
“Our northern states, Queensland and North- 
ern Territory, are partly in the tropics, hence 
they have a very hot climate, and plants such 
as sugar cane, bananas, pineapples, cotton, rice, 
coffee and rubber are grown. There are a great 
number of Chinese in the Northern Territory, as 
white people find the climate too hot. In the 
rivers of these two states there are crocodiles. 
‘We have quite a number of birds that are 
not found in America. These are the jackass, 
the magpie, the lyre bird, the emu, the native 
companion, the curlew and the mopoke. Every 
October we have Bird Day, when we go out on 
an excursion, find and name birds, watch them 
and notice their nests and find out all we can 
about them. We also have a League of Bird 
Lovers whose members help to protect and care 


for the birds. 


‘UR little township of Thoona is about 150 

miles northeast of Melbourne. We have a 
general store, a postoffice, a hotel, a baker’s shop, 
a butcher’s shop, two churches, a hall, a black- 
smith’s shop and the State School. In spring- 
time the green hills around us are covered with 
daisies and buttercups and other spring flowers, 
and everywhere, shining through the green of the 
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Like the Thoona school, the children of Murpby’s Creek in Victoria, also 


have a “Bird Day.” 


trees, we see the wattle. Everyone loves the wat- 
tle. It is the national flower, as it is found in 
every state. 

“Nearly all the people about Thoona make 
their living by farming, dairying and fruit grow- 
ing. The farms around here consist of from 500 
to 1,500 acres. We do not call our farms ranches, 
but stations. We usually have a very hot sum- 
mer and a cold winter, but we have no snow at 
all except on the mountains. Mount Buffalo, 
which we can see in the distance, is snow-covered 
in winter and is one of the beauty spots of Vic- 
toria. Hundreds of people go there for winter 
sports. Our nearest big town is Benalla, 18 miles 
from Thoona. It has a population of more than 
6,000 people, has many large buildings, beautiful 
public gardens, show ground, a soldiers’ memorial 
in the form of a monument, a big butter factory 
and flowing through the town is the Broken 
River. Wangaratta, another big town with about 
the same population, is 25 miles away. Woolen 
mills have been established there, and blankets, 
socks and woolen garments of all kinds are man- 
ufactured. 


” UR school is built of weatherboards, and 

consists of one long room, a porch and a 
storeroom. In the porch we hang our hats and 
bags. Over the mantelpiece in the schoolroom is 
a beautiful honor board on which are the names 
of the boys who attended this school and who 
went to the War. -On the walls are framed pic- 
tures and in one corner is our Junior Red Cross 
certificate signed by the wife of the Governor of 
Victoria. For our Red Cross, the boys have vege- 
table plots and sell the vegetables, while the girls 
make little garments for the orphans in our big 
city of Melbourne. 
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They sent this picture of themselves taken on the 
edge of the scrub to Central School in Fremont, Nebraska 


“We begin school at 9:15 in the 
morning and the last period ends at 
3:30 in the afternoon. We have 
morning recess from 11:35 till 11:50, 
and an hour for dinner. At 2:30 in 
the afternoon we again have recess 
for a quarter of an hour. We study 
arithmetic, geography, history, draw- 
ing, hygiene, poetry, spelling, sing- 
ing, grammar, physical training and 
writing. Every Friday afternoon the 
boys do modeling or gardening while 
the girls sew. Then for the last half 
hour, we play off our tennis or basket 
ball matches. 

“Every Monday morning we sa- 
lute the flag and say after our teacher 
with our right hands over our 
hearts, ‘I love God, and my country. 


I honor the flag. I will serve the King, and 
cheerfully obey my parents, my teachers and 


the law.’ We then sing ‘God save the King.’ 
“There are 15 girls and 7 boys now attending 


our school. Our teacher teaches all grades from 


1 to 8. Over the door is ‘Thoona State School, 
No. 2056.’ All our schools are numbered in this 
way. 


“Our school ground contains 5 acres. In the 
south corner are 3 tennis courts and in the west 
our garden and horticulture plots. Then we have 
a basket ball court, a war memorial, a shelter 
shed and a big flagpole with a vane on top of it. 

“We will close now, and just again let us thank 
you for your interesting letters and gifts, and we 
hope you will write again.” 


(oF 
JZ 


ee are immensely proud of their 
own land. Especially since their troops 
fought together so gallantly in the World War 
do the six different states feel more like one coun- 
try. Members of State School Number 2840 at 
Tanjil South, Victoria, enclosed in their album to 
Independence School at Custer City, Oklahoma, 
the words and music of their favorite song, 
“Australia! Land of Ours,” which, they say, is 
also a national song: 


AUSTRALIA! LAND OF OURS 
1. Our land of peace and promise 


Where toil’s reward is won 
On wide and fertile pastures 


Beneath a radiant sun; 
Our land of hope and freedom 
Unlimited your powers 
For these we sing your praises, 
Australia, land of ours. 


CuHorvs: 


Australia, land of ours, 
Australia, land of ours, 
Our country, our country 
God bless this land of ours! 


2. Our land of youth and progress. 
Proud heritage we claim 
From pioneering fathers 
Who made your glorious name; 
For, where they fought old Nature, 
Your soil in plenty flowers 
And we shall mould your future, 
Australia, land of ours. 


HITE settlers did not come to Australia 

until 1788, after Captain Cook had made 
some explorations and had claimed the land for 
England. But the island continent was known 
to the Dutch seamen long before that and when 
they first landed they found a strange race of lit- 
tle black people the only inhabitants. They were 
far behind the Indians whom Columbus had 
found in the New World and to this day are per- 
haps the most backward of all the people on 
earth. The Thoona school album gave this ac- 
count of the blackfellows: 

“As you know, the Australian aborigines were 
the original inhabitants of Australia. These 
blacks are fast dying out, and very few indeed are 
to be found in our state of Victoria. 

“These blacks lived in the Stone Age and some 
of their doings are very interesting. They shaped 
some wonderful weapons out of wood, partly by 
charring them, and partly by chipping and scrap- 
ing them with sharp stones. They made little 
netted bags in which to carry about some of their 
poor possessions, and nets of kangaroo sinews to 
trap emus around water-holes; and in some dis- 
tricts they apparently made nets for catching fish 
and contrived to provide for themselves a sort of 
clothing out of opossum skins threaded together 
with kangaroo tendons. 

“They managed to work out two or three won- 
derfully efficient instruments for their chief busi- 
ness, hunting and fishing. The boomerang was 
one of these; the throwing stick was another. 

“One kind of boomerang consists of a piece of 
flat, curved hardwood, which, when thrown in a 
certain way, describes a series of curves, and 
finally falls near the place from which it was 
thrown. This returning boomerang is not a 
weapon of war but is used for hunting purposes. 





‘Ready to salute the flag on Monday morning” at Murpby’s 


Creek State School, Victoria. The drawings of the kanga- 
roo and wallaby on this and the opposite page were made by 
a pupil in that school for the album that went to Nebraska 


There is another kind, used in warfare and hunt- 
ing, which does not return. 

“The throwing stick, ‘the womera,’ is an instru- 
ment used for throwing a spear. One end of the 
throwing stick receives the butt of the spear as 
upon a hook, and the other end is grasped with 
the hand, which also holds the spear, towards the 
middle, above it, with the finger and thumb. 
The effect is to bring the place of support nearer 
the middle of the spear, and practically lengthen 
the arm in the act of throwing. 

“The blackfellow can throw stones straighter 
than any other man on earth, and he can also 
ward them off with a stick as fast as they can be 
thrown. The Australian black can track a man 
or an animal across country, sitting on his horse 
and often riding at a hard gallop, where the white 
bushman cannot see a sign of either. His sharp 
eyes detect the slight turn in the blades of grass 
yards ahead of him, and he follows that.” 


—a 


A little cork rose from under a whale 
Who lashed it down with his angry tail, 
Said the cork, 
“You may lash and splutter and rap, 
But you'll never keep me down! 
For I’m the stuff 
That is buoyant enough 
To float instead of drown!” 


—From the “Red Cross Record,” 
New South Wales. 
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BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF “CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE,* 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 


What’s Going On in China 


ELSIE HOWELL WALKER 


N THE great port cities of China, like Shang- 
hai and Canton, you can ride in a rickshaw 
drawn by a man trotting along the same 

street that has speeding automobiles on every 
side. 

That is because China is changing from the 
old system of work done by human muscle to 
one done by machinery. 

Suppose you had been born in Canton: in the 
five years between 1923 and 1928 you would 
have twice seen large parts of your famous city 
burned by political parties seeking its control. 

That is because China has been without a 
strong central government for many years. 

If you could fly over China in an airplane, 
you would see about three-fourths of the Chinese 
living in ancient villages, usually protected by 
walls from robbers and soldiers. In the sur- 
rounding fields you would notice the narrow 
footpaths between villages which are the only 
roads for much of China. Only in the big cities 
on large rivers or the seacoast or along the few 
railways in eastern China, would you observe 
telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, radio 
towers, automobiles, and modern school, factory 
and hospital buildings. Sometimes you would 
see smoke rising from the ruins of towns, which 
had been robbed and then burned by bandits or 
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roving, unpaid soldiers. In the northwestern 
provinces of Shensi (shén sé’) and Shansi 
(shan sé’) you could discover little going on: 
4,000,000 people are said to have died of famine 
there during the year ending in June. 

You would like to visit a Chinese village. The 
people are mostly farmers, and very poor. Per- 
haps one person in 400 is interested in the world 
outside the village walls, for the villagers supply 
themselves with nearly everything. 

You would find each young man married. The 
older people have selected his wife, and he lives 
with her in the house of his father. He will be 
loyal to his family first, and afterwards to him- 
self, his friends and his country. In return, his 
family must take care of him if he needs help. 

Very few in the village can read and write: 
the poorest people don’t try to learn because 
they know it takes years of time and a good 
mind to memorize the commonest 7,000 charac- 
ters used constantly by educated Chinese. 

The teachers of Jimmie Yen’s 1,000 character 
course of study have not reached this village, 
over the poor roads and through bands of rob- 
bers.* 


In the great city centers like Canton and 


*See “Mr. Yen, Big Teacher,” in the February, 1930, num- 
ber of the Junior Rep Cross News. 





Peking, or Peiping (ba p’ing’), as it has been 
renamed, you may find members of what is 
‘alled Young China. This movement is led by 
the few, well educated Chinese who understand 
not only Chinese, but American and European 
ways of life, and who want to make China a 
strong nation politically. Some of them have 
studied in our universities. 

They are very important to their country be- 
cause they are patriotically striving to build a 
modern China which shall keep the best of her 
glorious past and make use of the best new 
things of other nations. 

Young China overthrew the 4,000-year-old 
empire in 1911, and in 1912 organized the Chi- 
nese Republic. By 1926 the Republic had failed 
‘because inexperienced Young China tried too 


suddenly to use a new style government. Dur- 
ing those fourteen years the tuchuns (d6o’ 


jans). or war lords, who had governed the prov- 
inces for the emperor, kept the power for them- 
selves in the old fashioned way by means of 
their private armies, or lost it to stronger men. 

Young China tried again: “Save the ancient 
greatness of China! and drive out the for- 
eigner!”’ was their ery. Since 1840 great foreign 
nations had been taking land and privileges 
from a weak China and forcing their trade upon 
the country. This all Chinese understood and 
resented. Though the 400,000,000 Chinese peo- 





FROM A COPLEY PRINT © BY CURTIS 
AND CAMERON, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Though her lyre is broken, one string is left, 
and though her eyes are blindfolded, the 
bandage is not thick. So Hope sits on top 
of the world as a reminder that nations, 
like men, continue to hope, no matter bow 
black the present may be. The painting, by 
George Frederick Watts, bangs in the Tate 
Gallery, London 


ple seldom work together, they all agreed on 
this one idea of China for the Chinese, and by 
June, 1928, the armies of the Kuomintang 
(kw0’ min dang), or Nationalist party, as Young 
China now called itself, controlled China, with 
the new capital at Nanking. 

For eight months all went well. The tuchuns 
became officers in the Kuomintang government 
and their armies joined the Nationalist army. 
The great foreign powers began to treat China 
more fairly. 

Trouble began when the Kuomintang wanted 
to reduce the army from 2,000,000 men to 800,- 
000. Because Chinese soldiers join the army just 
to earn a living, and their generals in order to 
make money, a Chinese army will fight for any- 
body who pays the highest price. Thus, the 
Kuomintang could not trust the generals to stay 
loyal. Besides, the government needed to cut 
down expenses. 

Now the tuchuns were willing for the Kuo- 
mintang to manage foreign affairs for China, but 
each one wanted to go on ruling his own private 
province. By February, 1929, they had taken 
their armies and returned to their provinces, 
where they could tax the people and govern as 
they pleased, some well and others badly. That 
year the Kuomintang fought eight separate wars. 

This past summer, Chiang Kai-shek (jiang’ k’i 
shir’), Nationalist leader, has been fighting in the 
Yangtsze valley against one of the most powerful 
tuchuns, Feng Yu-hsiang (fiing’ yeu si ang’). Be- 
hind Chiang’s back, at Peiping, a second tuchun 
is uniting other enemies. 

In spite of the great trouble in China, her peo- 
ple go right on working and taking what comes 
calmly. They have faith in their future because 
they know that theirs is a great, old, long-endur- 
ing country. Think of it! More than 1100 years 
ago, before America was ever heard of, China was 
printing books, making paper and using gun- 
powder. In the past twenty-five centuries China 
has endured a war of some kind every seventeen 
vears. In the last thousand years she has passed 
through ninety blighting droughts bringing 
frightful famines in their wake. Yet, all this 
while, the Chinese have increased in numbers 
and they have shown that there is in them a 
greatness that will bring them out of these hard 
times to years of peace. 

Nevertheless, you can guess how discouraged 
Chinese students must feel at times in their un- 
quiet country. Some of them are much com- 
forted by the picture of Hope which you see on 
this page. If you ask them why they like it so 
much, they answer: “Because we must have Hope 
or we can not face the future of our country.” 
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Patriotism is not enough. There is a new understanding of 


the linking of bumanity today. The unity of the human fam- 
ily is being recognized as never before. 





—Jan Smuts. 


A MESSAGE OF GOOD WILL 


‘Doe of the important matters before the two 
hundred and forty-two Junior delegates to the 
big National Red Cross Convention in Washing- 
ton in May was framing a message of good will 
to be sent out to all countries with Junior organi- 
zations for May 18, World Good Will Day. Each 
delegate had been asked to come with the mes- 
sage suggested by the Juniors he or she repre- 
sented. At the Convention a committee was ap- 
pointed to go over all the suggestions and to 
frame the message that was to be sent out to 
forty-six countries round the earth. Albert 
Thompson, the President of the Junior Red 
Cross Council of the District of Columbia, was 
chosen by the delegates to speak the message over 
the radio on May 15. 

That was a really very dignified occasion, one 
of which every member should be proud. Busy 
and important men were interested enough to 
give their time: First to speak was Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. He was fol- 
lowed by Secretary of State Henry L. Stim- 
son, by Dr. L. 8. Rowe, head of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and by Dr. Wu, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador who was once a high school boy in our own 
Atlantic City. Albert Thompson then gave the 
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message. Besides being broadcast over a na- 
tional hook-up, this greeting was cabled to the 
League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, which 
had arranged to broadeast it to other nations. It 
happened that it reached Riga when the dele- 
gates of the Latvian Junior Red Cross were hav- 
ing a meeting in their capital. They were de- 
lighted to receive it, for it was almost as if the 
boys and girls in the meeting in the United States 
had spoken right across the ocean to them. This 
is the message: 


To THE YOUTH OF THE WoRLD: 

Greetings, Friends of the Junior Red Cross in the four 
corners of the earth! The American Junior Red Cross 
sends you greetings, from its National Convention in Wash- 
ington. 

We are making a supreme effort to establish lasting 
friendship among the countries of the world. You and we 
are linked together in good will and fellowship by the Red 
Cross. We sincerely hope that its lasting bonds may not 
be severed; that it may ever be first in deeds of mercy 
and kindness; and that through its powerful influence we 
may be instrumental in promoting simple love and affec- 
tion among all mankind. We appreciate the opportunity 
in aiding world understanding, because we know that it 
will be a better and happier world in which to live when 
all nations are brought together in the realms of friend- 
ship. 

May a better understanding and a greater friendship 
unite us in the unbreakable ties of brotherly love and ever- 
lasting peace. 

—From THE AMERICAN JUNIOR Rep 
Cross IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED. 


LITTLE POEM FOR RHYMING 


Alina Kwiecinska 


Purple heather is appearing, 
We feel no more heat at all, 
Time of transport is now over, 
Sun is pallid, comes the .......... 


Roses wither in the garden, 

Orchard is a mournful sight, 
Clouds are fleeting in the sky, 
Short is day and longer .......... 


Merry sunbeams are extinguished 
By the rain drops that fall down, 
Birches tell me, rustling sadly: 
“It is time to move to .......... er 


No more happy summer freedom! 

Birds have left, the air is cool, 

We must back to busy cities, 

To our work, and to our .......... ! 
—Polish Junior Red Cross Magazine. 


“Mary, go and see if the barometer has fallen.” 
“No, it hasn’t. It is still hanging on the wall.” 


—Czechoslovakian Junior Magazine. 





nm “see. 
















Some Latvian Juniors went in sleighs to deliver the boxes 


Others dressed up as Santas to distribute the gifts 


Shuttles of Friendship 


ATE in October ships will again sail out from 
New York bearing in their holds great boxes 
filled to the brim with packages of Christ- 
mas gifts from American Juniors to fellow mem- 
bers overseas. For ten years these little pack- 
ages—more than 150,000 of them all together 
now—have been taking friendly greetings from 
our schoolrooms to schoolrooms across the sea. 
And for ten years there have been coming back 
in return letters of thanks, gifts and messages of 
friendship. 

Some of the boxes found their way to the old 
city of Schweinfurt on the Main in Bavaria. One 
of the classes there wrote: 

Dear Junior Rep Cross Frrenps: 

We received at Christmas a parcel containing presents 
for boys and girls which caused great enjoyment. There- 
upon we started working in our turn in order to give you 
pleasure, too. We summoned our masters in the wood- 
working art who set to work without delay and as a result 
doll’s furniture came into existence, also photograph 
frames, a box for ties and a screen. Our glass painters 
made two pictures, our sculptor brought figs and prunes 
from which he moulded a peasant and his wife. The girls 
were not behind. Small cloths and egg cozies were knitted, 
elegant table cloths painted, bead necklaces threaded, bags 
made from wool and raffia. And everyone who took part, 
did so joyfully, happy in the feeling that they were doing 
something for far-off friends of the Junior Red Cross. 


In some places your gifts play a lovely part in 
the Christmas plans of overseas Juniors for chil- 
dren less fortunate than themselves. For in- 
stance, the Health Center at Drusti, Latvia, made 
the following report about the Juniors there: 


One week before Christmas four of the Juniors went 
with the Health Center nurse in two sleighs to take the 
American Christmas presents and other gifts they had 
made themselves to distribute to the most needy families. 
The joy and happiness was great in every one of the fam- 
ilies they visited. 


Wouldn’t it have been awful if one of those 
boxes from America had contained something 
soiled or trashy? Occasionally some box has to 
be thrown out because the contents are not 
good enough to represent our school children. 
Surely you will see that no such box leaves your 
school this year. 

Last year, for the first time, some of your 
Christmas boxes went to members of the Junior 
Red Crescent in Turkey. Back came a “thank- 
you” in the form of hundreds of pounds of de- 
licious figs, which were distributed as far as they 
would go to the schools whose boxes had gone to 
Turkish children. Many other schoolrooms had 
a treat with the bars of milk chocolate sent by 
Swiss Juniors or with the currants that came 
from fellow members in Greece. From a school 
in Belgium came a “thank-you” in the form of a 
health song, with words and music composed by 
the children. This is the first stanza: 


Ge rriel sa asad apse 


Vi-ve Veau vi-ve T'eau qui le rend bien propreet beau 























El-le donne fraiche mi-ne for-ti - fie la poi - tri - ne 


The Pacific Coast Juniors sent their Christmas 
boxes to Guam, the Philippines, Alaska and 
Japan. The wonderful gifts that came back from 
Japan make a story by themselves. 

Back and forth from land to land travel your 
little boxes and the reply letters and messages 
and gifts. They are shuttles weaving bonds of 
friendship between Juniors of America and their 
comrades in other countries. 

September is the month to get started on your 
side of the exchange. 
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Many an Arctic storm will overtake the reindeer expedition 


Canada’s Reindeer Immigrants 


OLAUS J. MURIE 


Illustrations by the Author 


WAY up on the northwest coast of Alaska 
A an interesting event took place last De- 
cember. In the valley of the Nepaktolik 
River near Kotzebue Sound, amidst blinding 
snowstorms, a group of herders with their dogs 
were busy rounding up reindeer and driving them 
into corrals. At one time they had gathered ten 
thousand animals into a great herd, then a bliz- 
zard seattered them. It took eight days of hard 
work to round them up again. 

You may wonder what all this was for. To fur- 
nish Santa Claus with a crack team for his 
Christmas journey round the world? No, that 
jolly gentleman no doubt had his favorite team 
picked out by that time, for it was already De- 
cember. But a representative of the Canadian 
Government was there, carefully picking out 
choice animals, until he had a herd of more than 
three thousand. For these reindeer were to go to 
Canada, to furnish food and clothing for Eskimo 
east of the Mackenzie River Delta. The herd 
was started northward at once on the long, long 
journey, probably some eight hundred miles, from 
Kotzebue Sound in northwest Alaska to the Mac- 
kenzie Delta in Canada; over mountain ranges, 
across great tundras; a slow, patient journey 
along the Arctic coast of Alaska. They are still 
on the way. 
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About ten men, Eskimo and Lapp herders of 
long experience, are in charge. They have 
trained sheep dogs from Montana to help them. 
And there are fifty sleds loaded with supplies and 
drawn by reindeer. Perhaps these herders will 
sometimes travel in Santa Claus style, after all. 
And what a gift they will bring to those Eskimo 
tribes in far away Canada! For those hardy 
Eskimo hunters are to be given small reindeer 
herds and will be taught how to care for them. 

However, I don’t imagine the herders feel much 
like the jolly Saint Nicholas of the story books, 
gliding over the snow; for they must watch 
three thousand reindeer and keep them from go- 
ing astray, while struggling against Arctic 
storms. And they must find good feed grounds 
for their herd. Each night the reindeer must 
stop to rest and to scrape away the snow with 
their hoofs for the food beneath. Then if the 
herders have chosen the ground wisely, the rein- 
deer will find the greenish white lichens of 
which they are so fond. 

About March first the great journey was 
halted. A great event was coming. Sometime in 
April the fawning season would begin and the 
does must rest. 

Can you picture that Arctic springtime? The 
sun is coming back. All through the winter he 


has appeared a few short hours in the middle 
of the day away down on the southern horizon, 
his rays not strong enough to soften the biting 


edge of the bitter wind. But now, in March and 
April, he climbs higher and higher each day, and 
we begin to feel his warmth. The snow softens 
a little. Then water is running again. The 
Arctie is coming to life once more. And what a 
glorious awakening! 

Cock ptarmigan are crowing from the tops of 
knolls, challenging each other, or all the world. 
daring one and all to come onto the nesting 
ground staked out, where the little speckled mate 
is puttering around in the grass, listening to her 
boasting master. 

An Arctic fox peeps over a rise, gazing at the 
feeding reindeer. He also has a mate and later 
they will have their den on a slope nearby. 

A great flock of geese flies over, “Honk, honk- 
a-honk.” Little birds appear in the willows, far 
travelers from the southland. The Alaska long- 
spur, newly arrived, twitters and bubbles and 
sings as he flutters over a little slope, like a bobo- 
link. For he, too, has come back to his beloved 
tundra. 

Then come the little reindeer fawns—wobbly, 
awkward little fellows at first, looking out won- 
deringly at their new world. But they soon gain 
strength. Of all the deer family, the baby rein- 
deer is able to follow his mother at the earliest 
age. The little reindeer are not spotted like the 
deer or elk fawns, but come into the world with a 
plain brown coat. And that is not all. The deer, 
elk or moose fawn, if it is a male, must wait until 
his second summer before he grows his first ant- 





The wobbly, awkward little reindeer fawn is able to follow his mother almost 


as soon as be is born 





lers. But the sturdy little reindeer fawn, whether 
it is a male or female, grows antlers the first sum- 
mer. 

So we might follow the growth of these hardy 
Arctic fawns through the summer under the mid- 
night sun, somewhere in the Endicott Mountains 
of Alaska; nourished by the sweet milk of their 
mothers, learning to nibble at the-green grass like 
their elders, growing their little velvet horns. 
These are happy days for the youngsters. Mean- 
while, the elder reindeer have shed their old win- 
ter hair and put on a new dark coat for summer. 
Great branching antlers covered with soft velvet 
fur are sprouting. 

But sometime early in August, if not before, a 
sharp frost nips the leaves. Among the willows 
little patches of yellow appear in the green, the 
first sign of autumn. In September snow flurries 
whiten the ground, until the sun melts the snow, 
exposing the brown surface again. Summer is 
over and it is time to be on the move. 

The fawns are strong now. The bucks have 
shed the velvet from their antlers and have 
grown the new winter coat. In October the rein- 
deer herd will be once more on the long journey 
to Canada. As they move off over the snow-cov- 
ered tundra we hear the “click, click, click” of 
hundreds of hoofs, and what a grunting, as the 
fawns and does call to each other! A strange 
sound this, the grunting of reindeer. Grunting, 
clicking, little bunches straying to one side, to 
be driven back promptly by a sheep dog, slowly 
the reindeer will drift along the Arctic coast 
through another winter while the sun drifts 
farther and farther south. Once more the cold 
and the winter storms for the 
herders! There will be times 
when the reindeer will begin 
to scatter. Then more hard 
work for Lapps and Eskimo 
and dogs. But steadily the 
reindeer expedition will move 
on to that distant goal east of 
the Mackenzie. 

But why, you might won- 
der, should Canada go to all 
this trouble to drive reindeer 
hundreds of miles for the Es- 
kimo? Can not these people 
go out and hunt their own 
wild caribou, as they have 
done for centuries? 

Let me tell you what hap- 
pened once on the east coast of 
Hudson Bay. I had a winter 
camp in the spruce forest not 
far from a trading post of the 
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Hudson's Bay Company. One day, when I came 
in for supplies, I saw a strange Indian there, a 
young fellow with a thin face, who looked ill. 
Soon I learned his pitiful story from the trader. 

Far in the forested interior was an Indian 
camp. The Indians had expected to kill many 
caribou in the fall migration—but the caribou 
had not come and the people were trying to live 
through the winter by hunting ptarmigan and 
by fishing in the lakes, under the ice. Finally 
this young Indian and his brother had started on 
a long journey to the trading post after food for 
the camp. They had carried muzzle-loading 
shotguns and had shot a few ptarmigan along the 
way. Then they had lost their gunpowder and 
could shoot no more. But they had struggled 
on, weakening each day. Finally the younger 
brother had been left behind and the stronger 
one had pushed on, to save himself if possible and 
to get help for his brother. This fellow had stag- 
gered into the trading post in the night, starving. 
He was quickly taken care of and the trader hur- 
ried out at once on the back trail, with a lantern. 
The Indian brother was found, but hunger and 
cold had done their work and help came too late. 

“Hungry times” come often in the far north, 
and many of the natives have starved. An Es- 
kimo companion told me how he had once boiled 
his moccasins for food. I suppose, really, he must 
have had a satisfactory meal, for the sealskin 
boots of the Eskimo are usually very greasy! 

I have talked with Indians who remembered 
the times when they still hunted with spears and 
with bow and arrow. They built traps and cor- 
rals for capturing wild caribou, caught them in 
snares, speared them from canoes as they swam 
across large rivers and lakes. It took great skill 
to kill the game. Then came the white man’s 
rifle and steel traps, and the trading posts. Hunt- 





ing and trapping became much easier, and much 
more game was killed. In the face of high-pow- 
ered rifles and steel traps game and fur-bearing 
animals became scarce in many districts. More- 
over, the Eskimo and Indians no longer traveled 
with the game herds as much as they used to do, 
but settled in permanent villages, near trading 
posts, and began to depend on the white man 
for food and clothing. This meant hard times in 
many places, for game and fur did not remain 
plentiful near these permanent villages. 

The Canadian Government wishes to give 
these people a safe means of making a living and 
that is why it is bringing in the reindeer. 

This was not a simple undertaking. First, 
it was necessary to explore the country through 
which the reindeer must travel and the districts 
in Canada where the animals will be turned over 
to Eskimo. For the reindeer must have certain 
plants for food, especially in winter. 

The Government wisely chose an experienced 
man from Greenland, Mr. A. E. Porsild, who is 
not only an expert botanist but a robust man of 
the out-of-doors. He and his brother, both of 
whom speak the Eskimo language, undertook the 
big task. Their great journey of investigation in 
the far north, where they spent two winters and 
three summers, traveling about fifteen thousand 
miles on snowshoes, with dog team, pack dogs, 
xanoe and motor boat furnishes a story in itself. 
They finished their task and the result is that the 
immigrant reindeer herd is now on the way to 
Canada, going over the route they advised. 

If plans work out well, sometime early in 1931 
these reindeer gypsies of the Arctic will be drift- 
ing across the Mackenzie Delta to the corrals 
awaiting them on the other side. The Eskimo 
will no longer be merely hunters. They will be 
the first stockmen of the Canadian Arctic. 


ee 


Indians speared the caribou from canoes as the animals swam across river or lake 
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The bird’s nest float sank just below the surface, and Padoobyer looked as if be were sitting 
comfortably on the sea itself 


Padoobyer Goes to Sea 


A Story of Australian Blackfellows 
LORNA RYAN 


Illustration by H, T. Etwell 


ADOOBYER’S thin legs were doubled under 

him as he sat on the beach waiting for a 

turtle to meet with an accident so that he 
could eatch it. Padoobyer’s fishing instrument 
was rather poor, but it was the best he could 
make out of the stunted, twisted trees that were 
the only growing things on the island where he 
lived. 

Padoobyer, like all the other blacks on this 
island off the coast of Northern Australia, was 
a tiny man, haggard and unintelligent. He be- 
longed to perhaps the lowest type of all the 
Australian aboriginals. The island was so bar- 
ren that not a thing would grow there except the 
mangroves along the shore, a few palms, and a 
little scented sandalwood that never developed 
enough to be of any use. Besides this, the tribe 
was completely isolated. Although there were 
many other isles on the blue line of the horizon, 
Padoobyer and his fellow blacks could not reach 
them because they had no boats, and there were 
no trees large enough to hollow out for canoes. 

Padoobyer was dreadfully hungry. He always 
was, in fact, for about the only food he had was 


the fruit of the Pandanus palm. Now and then 
he managed to trap a wallaby or he might catch 
a fish or turtle, but not very often, because the 
only method of fishing he knew was spearing, and 
none of the trees had sticks either long or straight 
enough for good spears. 

The little black man changed his position. He 
did wish a turtle would fall on its back or some- 
thing. As he watched and waited he thought 
vaguely of a man who had once come to the 
island over the sea. He was a black man like 
Padoobyer, and he had a hollow log made into a 
floating thing that took him over the water when 
he worked with a funny flat thing that dug into 
the waves at the sides. The man had told about 
the fat and lazy turtles that basked in the shal- 
low waters along the shore of the island just 
opposite where Padoobyer now sat and dreamed 
of abundant food. 

At last, despairing of turtle meat at close hand, 
the little man got up and went in search of his 
friend Wyingin. Wyingin was very busy trying 
to splice two sticks together to make them long 
enough for fishing. 
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“Wyingin,”” said Padoobyer, sitting down be- 
side his friend, “are you very hungry?” 

“] am starving,” answered Wyingin, “but that 
is nothing new. Everybody on the island is 
starving most of the time.” 

“I know. Iam sure I shall die if I don’t get 
something better to eat than Pandanus fruit. Do 
you remember the man from across the water 
who said that where he came from there were 
turtles so fat and large that it was child’s play 
to catch them? Well, I am going to try to reach 
that place. I am going to make a thing that will 
float and carry me over the sea.” 

“How can you, Padoobyer? The thing that 
man had was made of one large tree.”’ 

“T can’t make a thing like that, but I am going 
to float on a great, big bird’s nest. You have 
noticed how the little ones float?” 

“Oh, Padoobyer,” cried Wyingin, “what a 
wonderful idea! I will make one, too, and go 
with you.” 

So the two friends went down to the shore 
again and began to plan the bird’s nest floats. 

Along the edge of the sea the matted fibrous 
roots of a Pandanus palm that had been torn up 
by the waves, floated on the incoming tide. 
Padoobyer’s idea had started Wyingin thinking. 
“Do you know,” said he, “I think I will make my 
nest out of Pandanus roots? It’s a funny thing 
I never noticed before that they would float.” 

“All right,” said Padoobyer. “You can do what 
you like, but I am going to make mine exactly 
like a bird’s nest.” 

Padoobyer collected all the best little branch- 
lets of white mangroves that he could find, and 
he was very busy for several days lacing them all 
securely together. He forgot the pangs of hun- 
ger as he worked, and thought of the good times 
he would have when he reached the other place 
where the turtles were. 

Wyingin, persisting in his own idea about the 
Pandanus, tied a big bundle of the roots together 
at one end with strips of bark. He then spread 
out the other end till it looked like a huge fan 
and wove the strands together with creepers 
from the beach. It looked quite artistic, but not 
so strong as the raft that Padoobyer had made. 

They both fashioned double-ended paddles 
from the thin roots of the red mangrove, and at 
last they stood on the beach, all ready to set out. 

Nobody had ever gone to sea before from that 
island, and every living soul was on the shore 
to see the adventurers off. Dogs were barking 
madly, and the women were chattering with ex- 
citement. 
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Padoobyer was the first to get on board. When 
he put the raft in the water it looked exactly like 
an eagle's nest, but as soon as he put his weight 
on the frail network of sticks it went under, not 
far enough to sink entirely, but just under the 
surface, so that Padoobyer looked as if he were 
sitting comfortably on the sea itself. 

Wyingin launched his fan of Pandanus roots, 
and seated himself in readiness-with his paddle. 
The sight of his going away alone was too much 
for his wife and she begged so hard to be taken 
with him that Wyingin consented to her going 
if she could find a place to sit. Though it didn’t 
appear possible for another person to travel on 
so small a space, Wyingin’s wife was determined 
to go. So she climbed on behind him, and clung 
around his waist and still the raft floated. 

Just as they were leaving the beach, Wyingin’s 
favorite dog came dashing into the water, almost 
upsetting them. No matter how often Wyingin 
beat him off, he came back again. 

“All right. Come along, then,” said Wyingin 
at last and lifted the little wet dog onto his knee. 

Everybody was running about and waving 
their hands as the two little rafts set out on the 
first journey that had ever been undertaken on 
bird’s nest rafts. All went well until the two 
friends were about half way over. Then Wyin- 
gin’s raft suddenly gave way in the middle. 
Wyingin and his wife and the little dog slipped 
through the hole into the sea. They were too 
far from both the islands to attempt to swim, 
and for a time it really seemed as if the end had 
come for the unhappy passengers of the Pan- 
danus-root fan, but Padoobyer had a fine 
idea. 

“Hold onto my float,” he said, “and I will tow 
you.” 

So Wyingin grasped the edge of the interlacing 
mangrove sticks, while his wife held to his shoul- 
der with one hand and to the back of the dog with 
the other. Thus they eventually reached the 
shallow reefs where the turtles were so plentiful 
and easy to catch. 

Many voyages have been made across the sea 
between the islands since that first trip on the 
raft like an eagle’s nest. Those particular Aus- 
tralian blacks never make any other kind of 
boats, although they sometimes use the fan-like 
barge of Pandanus roots for a change. The only 
difference between Wyingin and the blacks of 
today is, that when they take their wives with 
them, they tow them from the first. No wife 
ever sits with her husband on the float any 
more! 


Junior Pet Parades 


HE boy or girl without a pet is about as 

hard to find as the person without a coun- 

try. And whenever Juniors begin to tell 
each other about their pets, they want to show 
them off, and compare notes on their tricks and 
ways. 

That must be why the Junior Red Cross Coun- 
cil in the Franklin School, of San Francisco, hear- 
ing that the First Graders had been discussing 
how to take good care of their pet animal friends, 
asked them to put on a Junior Red Cross Pet 
Show. 

While the First Grade got their pets ready, 
the Seventh Grade made the prizes, the Sixth 
Grade prepared the posters advertising the event, 
the Art Class presented the judges’ paper rosettes. 
On the day of the show the Safety Squad pro- 
vided a half dozen buckets of water for use in 
case of possible fights among the pets. 

The show was very interesting, and very or- 
derly with all this cooperation. ‘The forty en- 
tries—cats, dogs, rabbits and pigeons, singing 
birds and goldfish, frogs and one baby alligator, 
lined the walls with their proud owners or the 
chums of their masters and mistresses on guard,” 
writes a visitor. 

The prizes made a fine exhibit, too, consisting 
of a blue wicker cat basket, flannelette dog 
blankets, fancy pigeon houses, and bird seed. 
The judges gave them to the best conditioned 
and cleanest animal of each class. Nevertheless, 
every competitor received an honorable mention 
for that pet’s own special good point because 
where is the pet without a single virtue? 

A special pet 
edition of the 
school mag- 
azine, the 
Franklin Al- 
manac, carried 


The Sigsbee Jun- 
iors, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have both a 
bull frog and a 
snake as_ school 
pets. The snake’s 
name, they say, is 
Susan. Dan, a pet 
pony, often takes 
them for rides. 

















A few of the entries in the Franklin School Pet Show 


across its cover in big letters: “Be All That 
Your Dog Thinks You Are.” 

In Lemhi County, Idaho, Juniors limited their 
interest to dog pets, and had a dog show with a 
parade at the County Fair. 

As Estonian Juniors in the Primary School at 
Munalaskme, Estonia, had asked for informa- 
tion about pets, the Sigsbee School Juniors of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, prepared an album of 
pictures and letters describing theirs. 

Among the pictures are those of two pets by 
the name of Susan: Susan the woodchuck, and 
Susan the snake which lives in their schoolroom. 
A bull frog is another friend; and—would you 
believe it?—a long rangy insect called a “walk- 
ing stick,” which the writers say “has the ap- 
pearance of a dead stick when on a tree.” 

A raccoon on a limb, a cub bear eating honey 
out of a glass, and Buddy, the Boston bull ter- 
rier, all have their pictures, too. 

It will never do to begin telling many stories 
of individual pets—but one such story just won’t 
remain stored away. It is reported by Billy 
Cluff of Alta Vista, California, who says: 

Miss Parkinson .. . told us of a school that had only 
seven children and they had eight members of the Junior 


Red Cross. The eighth Junior was not the teacher, but a 
big Airedale dog that never missed a day for four years. 











Junior News from Seven Countries 


HE Albanian Junior Red Cross is one of the 
youngest Junior organizations in the world, 
and the Albanian Vocational School was 
the very first school in the country to organize. 
Laboremus, the school paper, reports that Her 
Highness, Princess Senije Zogu, head of the Al- 
banian Red Cross, who is sister to the King of 
Albania, was happy to hear of the movement. 
On the day after the National Red Cross Com- 
mittee adopted the new Junior Red Cross con- 
stitution, the Albanian Vocational School Junior 
society organized. 


HOMELESS Chinese in Siam was ill with a 

fever, when Juniors of the Bisanuloke Chap- 
ter put up a temporary hut for him, and for 
twelve days took turns bringing him food, be- 
sides nursing him. 

Many visitors at the festival at Wat Bengtaloh 
in Bangkok last autumn found a temporary First 
Aid station and a reading room because the 
Juniors of Pasayawar School thought of their 
comfort and welfare. 

And then again, in Siam, Juniors helped people 
caught in the fall floods in Chiengmai by carry- 
ing food in boats to starving people, and by mov- 
ing possessions to safe places. 


UNIORS in two Hungarian schools have 

adopted and wholly or partially support a lit- 

tle boy and a little girl. In a third school they 
pay for the keep of two children. 

When Gyurika was only four months old, the 
Junior Red Cross group in the Szemere Utea 
School of Budapest adopted him. He already 
had a very poor foster 
mother, whose husband 
was out of work, so the 
Juniors not only support- 
ed Gyurika but helped 
the family, too. One of 
the first things that the 
children did was to give 
their little boy a crib, 
with a pillow, and a cov- 
erlet done in squares, 
each one of which had 
been worked by a differ- 
ent Junior. That was 
four years ago. Year by 
year they have carried 
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Gyurika and two of bis Junior “fairy godmothers” 


Gyurika a Christmas tree, decorating it in his 
home; they have brought him his colored eggs 
and sweets at Easter. During all this time not 
only have they provided the little boy with food, 
toys and clothing, but in summer they have fur- 
nished milk and flour to the family, and in win- 
ter, fuel and lard. Now Gyurika is old enough 
to attend Juniors’ meetings, and lately he sur- 
prised his friends at one of these meetings by 
reciting to them a poem he had learned. Juniors 
who have left the school often come back to hear 
how he is getting along. 


HE fifth grade Juniors of the Veres Palné 

School in Hungary have taken charge of Pa- 
lika, a little boy who spends each day in a chil- 
dren’s home while his parents are away looking 
for work. How do you suppose these Juniors 
raise the money for Palika’s keep? 

They edit a monthly magazine called “Palika’s 
Magazine,” containing school and Junior Red 
Cross news, funny stories and other contribu- 
tions from pupils of all grades. They type only 
two copies of it, one for the teachers and the 
other for the pupils. When a new number is 
ready, notices come out on classroom black- 
boards, and pupils pay five fillers—that’s less 
than a penny—for the privilege of reading it. 
Teachers subscribe, too. 

Palika had a very happy Christmas, thanks to 
the Juniors. They gave a Christmas entertain- 
ment, and the people invited were so generous 
that the children realized much more money than 
they had expected. Under his Christmas tree 
Palika found a whole outfit of warm winter cloth- 
ing, and toys and sweets 
a-plenty. 


HEN aneighboring 
village burned, 
Juniors in the remote 
Swiss village of Wila gave 
performances of the story 
of William Tell through- 


out the surrounding re- 
gion to raise money for 


the sufferers. 

“We live in a little vil- 
lage,” say these Juniors of 
themselves. “It is called 
Wila. It has 800 inhabi- 


tants. Wila has a railway station and in the mid- 
dle of the village there is a little church built on a 
hill. In our school there are thirteen girls and 
twelve boys. We have a good teacher and we like 
to go to school and to work there. The building is 
in the middle of a flowering copse.” 

When Mr. Milsom, Director of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the League of Red Cross Societies, visited 
Wila, the Juniors met him at the railway station. 
They were glad to see him, and wanted to know 
things like these: 


“Tn the other schools you’ve visited, do they get answers to 
their albums of correspondence? We're ever so impatient for 








answers and they seem to take ages to come. 


“Have vou really seen the Hungarian Junior Red Cross cow? 


“What are Japanese Juniors like?” 


Mr. Milsom found that 
children, teachers, and pa- 
rents in Wila were all very 
happy to feel themselves, 
through the Junior Red 
Cross, a part of a world 
brotherhood. 

Perhaps you would like 
to hear what the Wila 
teachers told Mr. Milsom: 


We don’t have lessons on con 
duct and citizenship any more, 
we just do our Junior Red Cross 
work; that is conduct and citi- 
zenship and it’s better than 
any lesson. Also our art les- 
sons go like lightning since we began to follow the plan of 
putting aside the best things for our correspondence 
albums. Geography, too, is much more lively because of 
the albums and the magazine. 


“T7 JARE venner i California!” which means 

“Dear friends in California,” is the way the 
Junior Red Cross at Vestheim Girls’ School of 
Oslo, Norway, begin a letter in their return al- 
bum for the Western Avenue School of Los An- 
geles. And the letter goes on to say: 


You may not know much about Norway, as it is situated 
so far north, and it may interest you to hear a little 
about us. 

Every year crowds of tourists come from abroad to see 
Norway and their favourite trip is generally to the northern 
part. In summer the sun never sets up there; all through 
the long summer night it may be seen in the skies. 

In the winter the great Lofoten fisheries take place up 
north; thousands of fishermen then foregather from all 
parts of the country. Some people of Mongolian extrac- 
tion called Lapps live in northern Norway. They have 
their own national costumes and live in huts made of 
earth, peat and branches. 

The Norwegian "people had a great joy this summer. 
The crown princess has got a little daughter. She is called 
Ragnhild Alexandra. 

The Red Cross Junior Group at this school was formed 








As their part in the Siamese Red Cross 
fete, beld in the Royal Gardens in 
Bangkok, the Juniors held health pos- 
ter, portfolio, theatrical, physical fit- 
ness and First Aid contests. One of the 
most exciting events was boxing blind- 
folded (above). 
Two Juniors of Wila: William Tell 
and bis son (left). 


only last year and in the winter we 
had a concert of the school choir 
and orchestra in aid of the Red 
Cross. 


UNIORS in Prince Edward 

Island, Canada, prevented 
a child from becoming a crip- 
ple by meeting a call to supply a small quan- 
tity of blood for serum. The chief Red Cross 
nurse for the Island, while fighting an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, had to prepare a serum 
which would, if given in time, prevent the terrible 
crippling that follows this disease. Since only 
people who have had infantile paralysis can 
supply the right kind of blood, she thought of 
Juniors who had already suffered from the dis- 
ease. Responding to her call, these Juniors gave 
the needed bit of their blood and saved a child 
from deformity. 


HE Juniors at the State Elementary School 
at Bravac in Czechoslovakia write: 


In October we accomplished the following work: We 
laideroad metal and sand down in front of the school and 
on the path leading across the courtyard and into the 
garden. To our protégé school in Carpathian Ruthenia we 
sent a letter, and as soon as possible we are forwarding 
them the school requisites which we are collecting for 
them. We made a nice wreath to place on the local War 
monument, and afterwards tidied up the flower-bed round 
the monument, weeding it and clearing away all the leaves. 
We took part with a very nice programme in the celebra- 
tions of Independence Day on the 28th of October. 
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American Juniors, 





ILL COUNTY Juniors were the first in 

Illinois, outside of Chicago, to organize a 

Junior Red Cross council. Thirty-nine 
children, representing 92 schools, met on March 
first at Joliet, and after electing officers, planned 
on remembering the veterans at Dwight, Illinois, 
at Easter time. 


N TWO weeks the Juniors of LaGrange, Geor- 

gia, collected more than fifteen thousand soap 
coupons which were redeemed for six dozen 
knives, forks and spoons, with a retail value of 
$117.00. In addition, they secured six dozen 
glasses, three dozen plates, three dozen cups and 
saucers, four two-gallon boilers and half a dozen 
pie tins. All these things they gave to the camp 
of the LaGrange Welfare Associa- 
tion, where undernourished chil- 
dren are taken each summer to 
gain in health and weight. 


"THE Fourth Grade of the Bragg 

Grammar School, Fort Bragg, 
California, gave a health play for 
which they made their own posters. 
These Juniors believe in good 
housekeeping, too. Last year they 
made curtains for the windows of 
their schoolroom, new posters for 
the walls for a change now and 
then, and kept fresh flowers on the 
tables. 


ARKS with pencil or pen 
across a sheet of paper are 
not the only way to write thank- 
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By and Large 


Two hundred and forty-two high school 

members of the Junior Red Cross attended 

the Red Cross National Convention last May. 

This picture shows some of them on the lawn 
at Mount Vernon. 


you letters, so the Mary Street 
School Juniors, of the Utica Chap- 
ter, New York, have found out. 
They sent a Brailled edition of 
“Friends in Strange Garments” to 
the School for the Deaf and Blind 
at Staunton, Virginia. Letters of 
thanks written in Braille by blind 
Juniors came to Mary Street School 
in return. The blind children’s 
teacher had written out between 
the lines of Braille what the “magic 
dots’ meant. 

Eugene Persinger, who has been totally blind 
since birth wrote: 

Weare also taking part in Junior Red Cross work. Every 
year on Armistice Day every pupil in our school joins the 
Junior Red Cross. It has been customary for a great 
many years. In connection with our Red Cross work we 
carry on, between the classes, a contest. One hundred per 
cent membership in the Junior Red Cross gives each class 
ten points. Writing compositions not assigned for school 
work, killing mice and flies, contributing to the Near East 
Relief, feeding birds during stormy weather, and many 
other things give us points. . . . / At the end of the year the 
contest is brought to a close. The teacher hands the num- 
ber of points made by her class to the Red Cross chairman 
of our school. Then all of the points made by different 
classes are compared together. The class that makes the 
most points receives a blue ribbon. Everyone in our 
school takes an interesting part in the contests and tries to 
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Soap coupons, saved in LaGrange, Georgia, bought all those pots, pans, dishes, 


the silver and the glassware 





make his class win. . . 


Dorothy King, 
who is just able to 
tell the difference 
between light and 
darkness, said in her 
letter: 


I wish to thank you 
for the lovely gift which 
you sent us. I am sure 
that each and every 
pupil here will enjoy the 
book. I am quite anx- 
ious to read it myself as 
I have never read it be- 
fore. We boys and girls 
enjoy reading and we 
always appreciate any 
book sent to us. It will 
be a pleasure for us to read this book for we will think of 
you Juniors as we read it. We have decided to write you 
Braille letters and our teacher, Mrs. Coville, will interline 
them for us. 
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HE Jefferson School Juniors at Stockton, Cal- 
ifornia, run a popular noon lunch project that 
pays a profit. 

To begin with, they have a big sunny room for 
the cook and her two assistants, and oilcloth cov- 
ered tables with flowers on them grown by the 
children in their classrooms, together with chairs 
of different sizes for the little tots as well as for 
the more grown up. 

A visitor reports: “The cook was making to- 
mato soup with real to- 
matoes in one kettle and 
whole milk in another. 
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Juniors of Hostos and Bran Schools in Cabo Roja, Porto Rico, with the Christmas boxes they 
packed for Juniors of other lands 
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HEN 25 boxes of pressed figs came as 

thank-you gifts from members of the Turk- 
ish Junior Red Crescent to the Utica, New York, 
Juniors, they passed them on to the Open Air 
classes at three schools, the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital, St. Joseph’s Infant Home, the House 
of the Good Shepherd, and the little patients at 
Broadacres Sanitorium and Jay Street Day 
Nursery. 


F the American Juniors could send a radiogram 

right now to the Swiss Juniors, it would be 
fun to thank them for chocolate bars they sent 
as thanks for Christmas boxes from America. 
Hollis Gordon of North 
Woodstock, N. H., wrote 
such a letter about the 


Two girls, also dish wash- Sepeemen,, 1990 — share of the Lyford 
ers, were making two MEXICAN WATER CARRIER School Juniors: 
kinds of sandwiches. Anna Milo Upjohn Cover I want to thank you for the 


That noon the menu in- 
cluded a bowl of tomato 
soup, a large sandwich 
with a spread, a cup of 
hot chocolate (made with 
milk) and a generous 
piece of cake—all for 10 
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DANNY’S SKY-TOWN DREAM 


Decoration by Wynna Wright 
THE LOG SCHOOLHOUSE 


Illustration by the Author 
LOST—ONE PLUM BLOSSOM! 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 4 
Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 
WALLY WOMBAT.... 


candy bar you sent and I hope 
you enjoyed the Christmas 
boxes that the United States 
sent. The candy bar was very 
good. The teacher divided it in- 
to thirty-nine pieces and gave 
us all one and had one herself. 


Jessie M. Dowlin 2 


Anna Milo Upjohn 3 


; “AUSTRALIA! LAND OF OURS”...... 7 ANE BATES, secre- 
cents. They can serve 60 = WHAT'S HAPPENING IN CHINA tary for the Harvard, 


children at a time, and 


Elsie Howell Walker 10 NY . cs 
Sailin ceues cit CE cee in 1 I ii acess 12 | Nebraska, Juniors de 
* SHUTTLES OF FRIENDSHIP.......... 13 scribes a cat and dog fight 


noon hour. The week be- 
fore, 771 children had 
been served—and after 
paying the cook and two 
dish washers and for the 
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JUNIOR NEWS FROM SEVEN 


which helps keep them 
well-informed citizens: 
We are having a current 
events contest. One side is 
called Cats, the other Dogs. 
We aren’t allowed to give any 


Olaus J. Murie 14 
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food and any operating COUNTRIES 20 ; . 

7 DVITiTs TA oe Ao = news about crimes—if one of 
expense, they cleared ane JUNIORS, BY AND 99 that kind is given, it loses a 
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A JUNIOR Red Cross meeting (above) in Maple- HE two young- 


wood School, Connersville, Indiana. The presi- est taanibaes 
dent is apparently announcing the arrival of the of the Junior Red 
March JUNIOR NEWS Cross in the Igna- 

ROY, Texas, Juniors (below) who sent 350 gifts, \ cio Indian School, 
such as toys, clothes, books, fruit and candy, to : Colorado (left). 


the children of the State School in Austin, Texas. ACKING 


Christmas boxes 
in the East Main 
Street School of 
Amsterdam, New 
York (below). 
Last year more 
than 500 boxes 
were packed by the 
Juniors of Amster- 

dam. 


=— of Marlboro, Mass. (below), marched 
in the parade of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in June. Some wore red and some white costumes 
and their ranks were so arranged that the whole 
group formed a big red cross on a whitg back- 
ground. They won a five dollar gold piece which 
they gave to the National Children’s Fund. 


HE 4th, 5th and 6th grades of the Raphael Weill School in San Francisco 

made more than 400 sawdust dogs, cloth animals and other toys for 

children in hospitals. They raised funds to buy the necessary materials by 
holding a paper drive and a candy sale (right). 





